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THE LABOUR MOVEMENT AND THE COLONIES 


es year’s Labour Party annual conference at 
Brighton spent two hours on the Friday morn- 
ing discussing the affairs of the 80 million people 
who still live in the British colonial empire. Last 
year at Blackpool almost a full session was devoted 
to the colonies. In 1955 at Margate seven minutes 
was allocated and confined to a statement by Mr. 
Griffiths on the important issue of Seretse Khama. 
In 1954 a full session was used to discuss the 
skeleton outline of Labour’s colonial policy. 

Over the past ten years or so we have used many 
words and much space in criticising those who 
organise the Party’s Annual Conference for their 
neglect of the colonial peoples. After all, these 
80 million colonials are just as much the con- 
stituents of Members of Parliament as their local 
electorates. Their needs are often much more for- 
midable. The only major difference is that, 
although their lives are determined by Westmin- 
ster policies, they are not allowed the votes which 
decide which candidates and which party shall be 
successful in British elections. 

This year we intend to make no such criticism. 
During the past four conferences more time has 
been devoted to colonial policy than in any similar 
series of conferences within living history—prob- 
ably since the Labour Party was born in 1900. Two 
hours may seem a meagre ration to devote to the 
affairs of a greater number of people than are 
actually living within the British Isles. It cer- 
tainly does not represent a just recognition of the 
importance which the colonial people play in the 
life of the people of Britain, nor of the vital 
significance of the existing and potential members 
of the Commonwealth to the future of the British 
nation. We do not, therefore, in the slightest 
degree dilute our previous insistence on the vital 
importance of the Labour Party placing a far 
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higher value on its commonwealth policy. 

Nevertheless, in 1957 we would wish to give 
salutory recognition to two important facts. First, 
the National Executive Committee of the Party 
has fully fulfilled its obligations to the movement 
and to the colonial peoples by giving a clear and 
decisive lead in the definition of colonial policy. 

If there is no debate on colonial issues at next 
year’s annual conference those delegates, parties 
and affiliated organisations who recognise the 
importance of the colonial peoples to Labour, to 
Britain, and to the world will have no cause to 
criticise the National Executive nor the Conference 
Arrangements Committee. Their criticism must 
be directed to the movement itself. During the 
past three years a greater volume of literature has 
been published by the N.E.C. on Socialist Colonial 
Policy than during the whole previous half century 
of Labour Party life. It has included not only 
factual and discussion material, but four major 
statements defining in clear terms the Party’s 
approach to the most significant colonial problems 
of our time. During this period the Party’s 
colonial policy has been virtually re-written or even 
written for the first time. Yet at the end of this 
period, in 1957, no more than ten resolutions 
bearing on any aspect of colonial problems were 
submitted to the Brighton Conference. 

It may be that the local sections of the move- 
ment believe either that the N.E.C. is doing a good 
job in writing colonial policy and needs neither 
help nor criticism, or that the subject is so compli- 


. cated to-day that it must be left to the experts. 


Neither explanation is satisfactory. The policy 
statements which have been issued are generally 
acceptable to the movement and provide the bold, 
challenging policy for which we have called in the 
past. Moreover, it is certainly true that the com- 
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plicated issues of over 50 different territories need 
expert understanding. Nevertheless, if the next 
Labour Government is to be sustained in the 
battles it will have to face within the colonial 
world and the sacrifices it will have to demand 
from the British people, a much wider understand- 
ing of colonial issues is a first essential within the 
Labour movement. This requires much fuller 
discussion on the different aspects of policy which 
the leaders of the Party have put forward to the 
movement. It necessitates discussion in week-end 
schools, day schools, branch meetings, and special 
discussion groups; not least it demands an annual 
debate at Party Conference. In Asia, in Africa, 
in the Caribbean, Pacific and Mediterranean, mil- 
lions of people are looking anxiously to the British 
Labour Party and staking much on the election of 
another Labour Government. Perorations on our 
responsibility to the colonial peoples always pro- 
duce loud applause, but are no substitute for 
knowledge, discussion, and understanding. The 
work of the N.E.C. has given a lead to the move- 
ment. The vital question still remains; will the 
rank and file of the movement measure up to the 
challenge thrown to them? 


E. AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 


As suspicions about the ultimate purpose 
of the High Commission in East Africa are 
still widespread though groundless. Perhaps the 
time has come when certain changes should be con- 
sidered. Is it still necessary that the venue of 
Assembly meetings should always be Nairobi or 
that the Governor of Kenya should in practice be 
permanent Chairman? Can other arrangements be 
made to demonstrate that the High Commission 
is not a Kenyan affair? In any case the High 
Commission is limited in its powers and functions 
by its constitution and by the Secretary of State in 
London. And no advances to federation are con- 
ceivable without the consent of the respective par- 
ticipating countries. Nor can a European group 
of politicians control its policy and operations 
without the consent and acquiescence of the non- 
European representatives in the Assembly. That 
some co-ordinating body is required for certain 
East African services which cannot encroach on 
the authority or integrity of the three territories 
goes without saying. If the High Commission were 
‘removed some such body would out of necessity 
have to be created. But with all the safeguards 
written into government statements and the consti- 
tutions, Africans need never fear that federation of 
East Africa will or can be imposed on them. We 
understand that the Commission was one of the 
matters discussed by Mr. Lennox-Boyd while he 
was in East Africa. 


COMMONWEALTH AID 


dba publication of the recent White Paper’ must 
have brought deep disappointment, not merely 
to the emergent territories such as Ghana and 
Malaya, but also to a number of the better 
informed among the Government’s own supporters. 
The subject was highlighted in a Commons motion 
in November last year, moved by Sir Albert Braith- 
waite and supported by Mr. Ted Leather, and in 
debates on the Ghana Independence Bill in 
December. Any hopes of a sensible bi-partisan 
policy to which these debates gave rise have been 
crushed by the present proposals. For the depen- 
dent territories it is intended to continue the present 
arrangements with little or no change. Aid will 
continue to be administered under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Acts until they expire 
in 1960 and before that time the Government will 
give further thought to future arrangements. The 
Colonial Development Corporation will continue 
to function and to enable it to do so its powers 
have been increased by £50m., but no mention is 
made of the great problem which Lord Reith has 
stressed of the high and fluctuating rates of interest, 
dictated solely by Britain’s inflationary position, 
which the C.D.C. has to pay on its borrowing. But 
for the territories just emerging to independence or 
about to emerge, territories gravely lacking in 
social equipment and industrial potential and the 
means of agricultural rationalisation, little is 
offered. They are to be cut off from C. D. & W. 
funds on the date of independence. The C.D.C. 
is to be prevented from assisting them with new 
investment although it will be permitted to expand 
existing projects and to give managerial and tech- 
nical assistance at a price. They are to be denied 
all government-to-government loans. 

Suggestions that some form of Commonwealth 
organisation should be set up to supervise the 
pooling of investment resources and to advise on 
priorities are turned down on the ground that they 
are not favoured by the other Commonwealth 
members; though it is interesting to note that 
Canada has restored the whole problem to the 
agenda for the Commonwealth Trade Conference 
to be held in 1958. Instead, Commonwealth 
countries, new or old are to be allowed with 
Treasury support to compete in the London mar- 
ket for the loans they need, taking their chance 
against Britain’s own industrial development 
demands and paying the high rates of interest that 
British inflation incurs. The White Paper makes 
great play with figures showing the amount of pri- 
vate and public investment that has been poured 
into the Commonwealth from this country since 
Pe eeu a 
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the War, but gives no credit to the Colonial terri- 
tories for the large sterling balances they have 
built up in London which mean that in fact, over 
the period as a whole, it is we, not they, who have 
been the net importers of capital. Inflation in the 
industrial countries in recent years, combined with 
falls in the prices of primary commodities is lead- 
ing to an increasingly unfavourable balance of 
payments position in the primary producing 
countries, yet the Government with its stubborn 
belief in untrammelled private trading, continues 
to ignore all invitations for international action 
to control and sustain world commodity prices. 
Finally, the White Paper makes no mention of a 
contribution to the Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development, despite the fact that 
it has recently, with the United States, been once 
more pilloried by the other nations in the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council for its pusil- 
lanimous attitude towards this grand conception. 


CYPRUS 


“THE Cyprus problem jis no nearer a_ solution, 

despite:the intense diplomatic activity during the 
month of August. Sounding in Athens and Ankara 
about the possibility of a further international con- 
ference proved abortive. The Greek Government 
wanted assurances, which were not forthcoming, that 
any discussions would proceed only on the basis of 
Cypriot self-determination. Archbishop Makarios, 
whose views still carry much weight in Athens, was 
sceptical of the value of international discussions, 
insisting that this remains an issue between Britain 
and the Cypriots. Finally, the United States Govern- 
ment showed no desire to become involved in any 
conference, even as an observer. 

The failure of this half-hearted initiative leaves the 
problem in cold storage at least until after the debate 
at the United Nations, expected to take place in 
November or early December. Britain will have to 
~ defend herself as best she can against the charge of 
having failed to resume negotiations in accordance 
with the earlier U.N. Resolution. Doubtless our 
delegate will stress that we have released Archbishop 
Makarios (without explaining why he was ever 
exiled), that the Governor has relaxed some of the 
Emergency Regulations and released some detainees, 
and that political executions have for the time being 
ceased. In the meantime, the Archbishop is busy 
seeking support for the Cypriot case at U.N.O. and 
has had a favourable reception in the States. 

There is little hope so long as we search for a 
solution that will be acceptable to the Greek Cypriots 
and to Turkey. The Turkish Cypriots, less than 18 
per cent. of the island’s population, must have every 
reasonable guarantee and safeguard—both Makarios 
and the Greek: Government willingly concede this— 
but they cannot for ever hold up a settlement accept- 
able to the majority of Cypriots and to Britain. The 
Labour Party have helped to clear the air by their 
Official statement that they reject partition absolutely, 
and would expect to implement the right of self- 
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determination for Cyprus within the lifetime of the 
next Labour Government. 

On the island itself the uneasy truce continues. 
There are however signs that violence may break out 
again unless some move is made soon towards a 
settlement. An air of complacency hangs over the 
Administration which is far from justified. The 
critical time will come after the U.N. debate. We 
should be wise on every count to put forward at the 
General Assembly constructive proposals. Let us 
hope that the welcome appointment of Sir Hugh 
Foot as Governor heralds the positive action which 
is so sorely needed. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


UR United Nations correspondent writes of his 

interview with Mburumba Kerina, an Herrero, 
the only South West African abroad. He is studying 
political science and law in the U.S. and is petition- 
ing the U.N. on the plea that as South-west Africa 
was a Mandate it should come under the Trusteeship 
Council. He states that ‘his people are persecuted; 
Slave labour is the only term that can be used to 
describe the situation: labourers are taken from 
Reserves, some forced, others by economic necessity, 
to earn wages of about eight shillings a month. They 
are herded into trucks and trains with labels around 
their necks and shipped off to the mines and farms 
of South West Africa and the Union like cattle. 

He urges that ‘the member states of the League 
of Nations who were parties to the Mandate system 
and who are now members of the United Nations 
have the right to intervene in any manner in order 
to force the Union of South Africa to fulfil her 
international obligations. My people would wel- 
come such an intervention, preferably non-military, 
but military if the Union continues to disregard the 
wishes of the United Nations. In brief, we would 
prefer a peaceful solution to this problem, but if the 
United Nations could act on behalf of the South 
Koreans in the way which it did, we can see no 
reason why it could not similarly act for us. We 
are a ward of the United Nations and we cry out 
for its protection. F 

Any person born in South West Africa is a ward 
of the United Nations and a “citizen.” The only 
thing is that all citizens must have equal opportunities 
and equal rights. The second flows from the first. 
There is no question of ousting native-born Euro- 
peans. But the Commission should encourage tem- 
porary experts to enter the country rather than more 
immigrants. Every step should be taken to allow a 
peaceful integration of whites and non-whites.’ 

His solution is to bring South West Africa under 
the Trusteeship Council, governed by an Inter- 
national Commission that will ensure the rights of 
all persons born in the area and bring in only tem- 
porary experts to aid in its development. He seeks 
a moderate solution but one based on real progress 
and not on paper guarantees. 

Britain has again limited herself to the statement 


.that the hearing of petitioners is not compatible with 


the nature of the Assembly, in spite of a number of 
speeches calling upon the Commonwealth to bring 
pressure to bear on the Union. 63 


Technical Assistance and I. C. A. 


By W. P. WATKINS 


"THE twentieth Congress of the International Co- 
operative Alliance which met at Stockholm in the 
first week of August, merits some attention on the 
part of all who understand the role, actual and 
potential, of co-operation in the economic and social 
life of the newly-developing countries. 

At its previous congress, held three years ago in 
Paris, the Alliance decided that it would formulate 
its Own programme of technical assistance to young 
and struggling co-operative movements and finance 
it from a development fund fed by voluntary con- 
tributions by its members. The Stockholm Congress 
had not merely to review the action taken, its lessons 
and its results, but also to lay down directives for the 
future. 

Briefly as to what has been done: the I.C.A. 
Executive set up a technical assistance sub-committee 
which began by agreeing on some guiding principles, 
namely, that the I.C.A. should avoid overlapping 
with the technical assistance provided by U.N. and 
the inter-governmntal agencies; that its own activity 
should be concentrated in the fields of education, 
propaganda and training and that the development 
fund should be employed exclusively for these 
purposes. 

During the last three years, the practical work 
carried out by the technical assistance sub-committee 
has been largely exploratory and experimental. 
During the winter 1955-56, a Swedish co-operator 
well versed in both agricultural and consumers’ co- 
Operation was sent on a mission of enquiry through 
South-eastern Asia. He reported comprehensively 
on the situation of the co-operative movement and 
the technical help required in ten countries or terri- 
tories from Pakistan in the west to Japan in the east. 
The immediate result was a decision to organise a 
regional conference on co-operation, which will meet 
at Kuala Lumpur in January, 1958. 

Educational aids provided from the development 
fund included a mobile propaganda unit for the 
Alliance of Ghana Co-operators; a small printing 
press and accessories for the Eastern Nigeria Co- 
operative Union; audio-visual equipment for a Credit 
Union in Dominica. Between November, 1956, and 
July, 1957, an experienced shop manager and instruc- 
tor from the Birkenhead Co-operative Society worked 
in Jamaica, under a joint arrangement between the 
LC.A. and the Ministry of Agriculture and Lands, 
training staff and reorganising the accounting and 
shop management of the Consumers’ Societies. In 
September of this year, a co-operator from Chile with 
an I.C.A. grant began a training course in adult 
education and co-operative credit at the University 
of Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 

The Stockholm Congress had before it not only 
reports on this practical work, which it entirely 
approved, but three special papers planned as a pre- 
paration for the next steps to be taken. Under the 
general title of ‘The Promotion of Co-operation in 


Lesser Developed Countries’ papers were presented 
by David Owen, Chairman of the Technical Assist- 
ance Branch of U.N.; W. J. W. Cheesman, formerly 
Registrar of Co-operatives in British Guiana, Ghana 
and Nigeria, and B. J. Patel, General Secretary of 
the All-India Co-operative Union. 

David Owen sketched in the international back- 
ground with special reference to the aid given under 
the U.N. Expanded Technical Assistance Programme 
to Governments desiring to encourage co-operative 
development in their own territories. W. J. W. 
Cheesman dealt with the role of Governments in 
initiating and fostering co-operative enterprise and 
the process by which government supervision and 
control could and should be gradually relaxed as 
co-operative organisations developed the capacity to 
manage their own affairs and determine their own 
business and educational policies. B. J. Patel dis- 
cussed these problems from the viewpoint of a 
national Co-operative Union which is still dependent 
on external help from either Government or the 
1.C.A., but which is striving to fulfil its proper func- 
tions and attain the right degree of moral authority 
over its affiliated organisations. 


Asian and African Contribution 

Never previously in these congresses had the co- 
operative movements from outside Europe and North 
America been so fully or so vocally represented. The 


impact on the European delegates was correspond- 


ingly great. It was borne in upon them, as never 
before, that the I.C.A. has become a world organisa- 
tion in which co-operators from Asia and Africa will 
claim an increasing share, not only of the discussion, 
but also of the shaping of policy. An invitation to 
hold the Congress of 1960 in New Delhi was referred 
to the central committee for consideration. Its 
acceptance will largely depend on the progress made 
in South-east Asia in the next three years. 

The next step is the Kuala Lumpur Conference to 
which all the Alliance’s member organisations in the 
area between Pakistan and Japan have been invited 
to send delegates, along with the co-operative 
organisations which can be regarded as prospective 
members, the chiefs of Government departments 
fostering co-operative development and _ regional 
representatives of the inter-governmental organisa- 
tions, such as I.L.O., F.A.O., and E.C.A.F.E. 

The aim of the conference will be strictly practical. 
Starting from the present situation and needs of the 
co-operative movements in the region, it will con- 
sider the measures and methods of technical assist- 
ance which will be appropriate and, more especially, 
what the I.C.A. can do to supply direct aid to co- 
Operative organisations as distinct from the aid 
rendered to governments, e.g. under the U.N. Tech- 
nical Assistance programme. Finally, the conference 
will consider the functions, location and manning of 
the regional secretariat which the I.C.A. has long 


desired to set up in Asia. This project, if it is 
realised, will be the first venture of the kind by the 
I.-C.A., and it is evidence of the great importance 
attached to the actual and potential strength of the 
cO-operative movement in South-east Asia that it 
should be in this region. 

Meanwhile other technical assistance projects will 
be taken by the I.C.A. in its stride. If the right 
decisions can be reached at Kuala Lumpur, energy 
and resources will be released for a similar study 
of parts of Africa, the Middle East and Latin- 
America. Among the educational schemes which 
have been under consideration for some time may be 
mentioned a seminar on co-operation in village life 
and economy for overseas students planned for 
France in 1958 and a Seminar on co-operation for 
West Africa at which it is hoped to bring together 
for the first time active co-operators from both Eng- 
lish and French-speaking territories. ° 


Correspondence 


UGANDA VISITED 


To the Editor of VENTURE 

Sir,—I would like to make a few comments on 
Dr. Horace King’s article Uganda Visited in the July 
issue of VENTURE. 

First, it is only too true that many of the important 
visitors to Uganda do not usually have the chance 
and the time to visit other parts of Uganda besides 
Entebbe, Kampala and perhaps Jinja and Mbale. The 
result is that many visitors find it difficult to have a 
really balanced picture of the local problems of 
Uganda. 

That there used to be frequent wars between 
Bunyoro and Buganda prior to the coming of the 
Europeans is quite true, but it is not correct to say 
that the present boundaries between the two countries 
were fixed at the ‘favourable time’ when Buganda 
*had just won a war on their Western Front against 
Bunyoro, and had seized two countries.’ Having 
perused all the available books written by early 
explorers and having consulted reliable living his- 
torians, I would like to point out to your readers that 
immediately before the coming of the Europeans 
there was no war between Bunyoro and Buganda. 
Dr. King was perhaps referring to the wars between 
King Kabalega of Bunyoro and Lord Lugard with 
his armies of Sudanese and Baganda. 

The answer to the question of the transfer of these 
areas is very clearly shown in Lugard’s book, The 
Rise of our East African Empire, page 414; see also 
Enquiry into Land Tenure and the Kibanja System 
in Bunyoro by Thomas and Rubie in 1931. 

It therefore becomes obvious that to compare the 
transfer of these counties to Alsace Lorraine is not 
strictly speaking correct. For whereas the latter has 
been changing hands between Germany and France 
the ceded counties were-given to Buganda by Protect- 
ing power. As Bunyoro is preparing the whole case 
for aribitration. it is perhaps prudent to be brief. 
But as further proof of the one-sidedness and falli- 
bility of Dr. King’s source of information I would 
like to refute the statement that Dr. Kununka was 
born in the ‘lost counties.’ Dr. Kununka, who is 


personally very well known to me, was born at 
Bikonzi, ten miles from Masindi in the county of 
Bujenje, which is obviously not part of the ceded 
territory. His elder brother and relations are still 
living in the same place and can testify to the authen- 
ticity of this statement. The fact that Dr. Kununka 
was elected to represent Buganda on Legislative 
Council, most likely on a National Congress Card, 
is not very relevant to the case at issue; however, it 
is doubtful if Kununka would have been elected had 
he stood as an independent Munyoro candidate. The 
events of the last few months when three of the 
Banyoro Representatives of some of those counties 
to the Buganda Lukiko were expelled from the 
Lukiko and accused of high treason, the case only 
being dropped and the accused reinstated just before 
they were due to appear in the High Court of 
Uganda, all prove how the Banyoro are being treated 
in Buganda. When we also remember how the 
Lukiko has been trying to suppress the only political 
organisation of the Banyoro of the ceded counties, 
namely, the Mubende Banyoro Committee, the legis- 
lation being turned down by His Excellency the 
Governor, we cannot help but conclude that there is 
something wrong which should be corrected. 

These areas have special significance for the 
Banyoro in that nearly all the Royal Tombs of our 
Kings are situated in those counties and all our Kings 
were, until the coming of the Europeans, crowned 
on a hill in the area in dispute. We therefore trust 
that it will not be long before the usual British sense 
of justice and fair play brings this outstanding pro- 
blem to a successful and fair solution. 

Zakayo Kwebiha. 
Uganda. Prime Minister of Bunyoro-Kitara. 


MR. NYERERE’S NOMINATION. 
To the Editor of VENTURE 

Sir—The announcement that Mr. Julius Nyerere 
founder and president of T.A.N.U. had been nomin- 
ated by the Governor of Tanganyika as a Legco 
member for Dar-es-Salaam came as a complete sur- 
prise to East Africans, particularly Tanganyikans, 
and some West Africans in this country. 

Tanganyikans here argue that it is very easy for 
Mr. Nyerere to be bought over—and some, with dog- 
matic ideas believe he has already been bought— by 
‘Colonial tactics". They say the same methods were 
used on some of the then ‘ U.G.C.C.’ leaders in the 
1948-49 Gold Coast and the leaders (some of them) 
ended up with naught. Mr. Nyerere is constitution- 
ally representing only Dar-es-Salaam, and yet he 
thinks he will be able to fight for T.A.N.U.’s demands 
much more effectively ‘inside’ than ‘ outside’ Legis- 
lative Council. Perhaps it is too early to criticise 
his actions. So far he has proved and demonstrated 
to the world that he is a statesman. 

One question, however, remains unanswered. 
Assuming Mr. Nyerere has a majority of support 
from the Africans, is there any point in his going 
into the Legco as a nominated member? He will 
have to support the Governor whether the measures 
before Legco are or are not promoting the interests 
of his people. 


Bristol University. Pita-Kabisa. 
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THE COMMON MARKET AND TR 


'HE passage towards British association with the 

European Economic Community in a Free Trade 
Area is proving long and painful. Somehow Britain 
has to be steered around the two main obstacles 
without the whole scheme coming to grief—agricul- 
ture and the Community’s relations with its members’ 
Overseas territories. 

It is becoming obvious that there will be no Free 
Trade Area at all if Britain persists in demanding the 
complete exclusion of agriculture. Although British 
import policy in respect of food is relatively liberal, 
agriculture has become the focal point of the half- 
concealed hostility between Britain and the Continent 
on the issue of integration. Britain, the Continental 
members believe, cannot have the Free Trade Area 
all her own way. They have sacrificed their interests 
to create a common market. Now it is Britain’s turn. 

The inclusion of agriculture is important from the 
viewpoint of the old Dominions, but is not really 
vital to the Asian members of the Commonwealth, 
or to Ghana or the colonies. For the Asian 
members of the Commonwealth, the community 
poses a threat to exports of semi-manufactured pro- 
ducts like cotton cloth. The common tariff to be 
erected around the Community, based on the arith- 
metical mean of existing tariffs, taken at their full 
legal value, will mean substantially higher tariffs on 
goods entering the Benelux countries, and on some 
imports for Germany. Competition from Italian 
cloth, for instance, will be difficult to meet once the 
Community is fully in being. 

The Asian members also believe that the Com- 
munity will tend to need all the capital it can find 
within its borders, both to bring obsolete industries 
up to date and to develop the overseas territories of 
the members. India, in particular, is frightened that 
the Community may be inward-looking, and_ that 
German capital and credit may be diverted to Euro- 
pean and African projects alone. 

For the colonies, and for Ghana, the main worry 
is neither the existence of the Common Market as a 
customs bloc, nor the question of whether agricul- 
ture will be included or excluded in a Free Trade 
Area. It is the special relationship between the six 
members of the Common Market (Germany, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg) and their 
overseas territories. 

Until nearly the end of the negotiations for a 
Common Market, it appeared that overseas territories 
would be left outside. However, at the last minute 
France proposed their inclusion, and got her way 
against considerable opposition from West Germany. 

The various territories are associated in one of 
. three ways. 
cluding Algeria, are full members of the Common 
Market, just as is continental France herself. The 
only important distinction drawn between France and 
these countries is that they will not be obliged to 
remove tariffs on their infant industries. Tariffs and 
quotas must, however, not discriminate between the 
member countries. 

Those ‘countries with whom France and the other 


The French Overseas Departments, in-- 


members have cultural and historic connections, but 
which are independent, like Tunisia, Morocco, and 
Surinam will be invited to associate themselves with 
the Community. The terms of association will de- 
pend on the various negotiations, but are likely to 
follow those of the overseas dependent territories. 

It is this last group to which the provisions of Part 
Four of the Treaty apply. Briefly, those provisions 
would introduce free trade within the Common 
Market for the exports of the overseas territories, 
while protecting them from duty-free imports. Their 
own tariffs and quotas would not be able to dis- 
criminate between the member countries, and eventu- 
ally tariffs would have to be reduced to the level that 
now applies to the metropolitan country. Thus 
French Equatorial Africa would not be able to charge 
more duty on German goods than she does at pre- 
sent on French goods. 

The new customs agreement will not affect the 
status of territories which are internationally com- 
mitted not to discriminate between one country and 
another in trade. This refers to the territories 
included in the Congo Basin Treaty. 


Effect on Trade 


Apart from the benefits of cheaper manufactured 
goods which should follow from non-discriminatory 
duties, the overseas territories will be assisted by a 
Development Fund, which can invest in both 
economic and social projects. Altogether, in the 
first five years of the Treaty, $581.25m. will be con- 
tributed to the Fund, $200m. each by France and 
Germany, $70m. each by Belgium and Holland, 
$40m. by Italy and the balance by Luxembourg. 

The Development Fund will exist primarily for the 
sake of the French territories. Only $30m. is to go 
to the Congo, and all of that will come from Bel- 
gium’s share; thereby she will avoid any outside say 
in the affairs of the Congo. $35m. will be spent on 
the Dutch dependencies, $5m. on Somaliland, and the 
balance—$511.25m.—on the French territories. 

There is a political difficulty about the Fund. At 
present, in spite of trade union appeals in Europe, 
the overseas territories are not represented on the 
institutions of the Community. Since the Community 
is bound to take many decisions that intimately affect 
the territories, this would appear politically objec- 
tionable. Furthermore, the spectre of a’ new lease 
for imperialism has been observed haunting New 
Delhi and other Asian and African capitals. It is 
by no means manifest yet that ‘ Eurafrica’ will in 
fact be a partnership and not merely a marriage of 
convenience between powerful industrial countries 
and the dependent suppliers of their raw materials. 

But the nub of the problem is trade. The effects 
of the inclusion of the overseas territories are limited. 
Many products of the Commonwealth and the 
colonies are not in competition with those of the 
Overseas Territories. Only about 10 per cent. of the . 
exports sent from Commonwealth and Colonial’ 
countries to the Common Market countries are goods 
also produced by the French, Belgian, Dutch and 


Italian dependencies. Even among these goods, a 
number are to have free entry into the Common 
Market. 


Among the items on which no duty will be imposed . 


are raw cotton, jute, hides, oilseeds, nickel, and hemp. 
Duties will not exceed three per cent. ad valorem on 
goods including sisal, shellac, horn, rubber and wool, 
which will hardly worry producers. 

What will worry Colonial and Ghana farmers are 
the high specific duties agreed between the six for 
some tropical or semi-tropical products. The impor- 
tant commodities are: cocoa, nine per cent. ad 
valorem; coffee, 16 per cent. ad valorem; bananas, 
20 per cent. ad valorem; and citrus fruits, ranging 
from eight per cent. on lemons to 20 per cent. on 
oranges in season, mandarines and tangerines. Sugar 
will be kept out by an 80 per cent. duty. The Com- 
mon Market members still have to decide what tariffs 
they will impose on crude and refined vegetable oils. 

Who will be hit by these agreed common tariffs? 
In 1955, about 21 per cent. of the exports of Ghana, 
Nigeria, Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika went to the 
countries now in the Common Market. In the case 
of Ghana, the proportion was over a quarter, most 
of it cocoa. The Common Market countries now buy 
about a third of the world imports of cocoa, and 
their consumption has expanded steadily in the last 
six years. 
that time, and last year exceeded that of Britain. 

The French territories and the Congo produce 
enough cocoa to satisfy about.60 per cent. of the 
requirements of the Six. Production in the major 
French producing territories has nearly doubled 
between 1945-46 and 1956-57, from 156 million lbs. 
to 299 million lbs: (the French Cameroons, Egqua- 
torial Africa and the Ivory Coast); in the two biggest 
Sterling growers, Ghana and Nigeria, output has 
risen by about a quarter in the same period, from 
699 million Ibs. to 885 miilion lbs. 

Since part of French African production is sold 
outside Europe, the overseas territories hold about 
47 per cent. of the Common Market. But if French 
Africa continues to raise output at the rate reached 
in the past few years, that share will grow. In any 
case, the existence of the Common Market is likely 
to attract French cocoa which now sells elsewhere. 

Competition from French cocoa paying no duty 
will certainly reduce Ghana’s foreign currency earn- 
ings, and also revenue raised from export duty. The 
British market for cocoa is smaller now than it was 
in 1945, as is that of the United States. Neither is 
likely to absorb cocoa that cannot be sold in Europe. 

The case of coffee is harder to outline. African 
output has more than trebled in ten years, and in 
1956 reached 8,250,000 bags. This is roughly equiva- 
lent to consumption in the Common Market. But 
the Common Market countries import a good deal 
of their coffee from Brazil, and a rather small pro- 
portion of the African coffee that is exported is sold 
to the United States and other non-European coun- 
tries. The two main sorts of coffee produced are 
robustas and arabicas. The French African terri- 
tories grow robustas, as does Uganda. The other 


Germany’s consumption has doubled in- 
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British East African colonies grow arabicas. Uganda 
is therefore likely to suffer most from the Common 
Market tariff. : 

The blow will be softened for several years, includ- 
ing the whole of the 12-15 year transitional period 
during which the new tariff rates are gradually 
approached, by special protocols allowing Italy and 
Benelux to import part of their requirements at exist- 
ing duties; in the case of Benelux, there is no duty 
at present. But the special quotas will gradually be 
reduced to about half normal imports by the third 
Stage of transition, i.e. after eight to ten years. This 
period of grace is allowed while French Africa and 
other territories expand their output of coffee. 

Another protocol modifies the harshness of the 
banana tariff. It will permit Germany to import 
bananas duty-free up to 90 per cent. of her 1956 
imports (minus imports from the associated overseas 
territories). By the third stage of the transitional 
period, the quota will be cut to 80 per cent. In 
return, Germany has promised to develop sources of 
supply in the associated territories. 

This promise indicates the possibility of a further 
threat to British colonies and Commonwealth coun- 
tries. To take advantage of the lifting of tariffs, the 
commodities mentioned above will be encouraged in 
the overseas territories. German and French capital 
will find it profitable to capture the European market 
for them as far as possible. It is also conceivable 
that the ‘managed market’ applied to agriculture in 
the Common Market, under which imports can be 
restricted, or forced to sell at a fixed minimum price, 
may be extended to the overseas territories. It has 
already been extended to the French Overseas 
Departments. 


Britain Should Take Action 

The position is,by no means defined past altera- 
tion. The Colonies and Ghana (who by an Anglo- 
Dutch treaty cannot give preference) could join a 
Free Trade Area, although that would mean a pro- 
bable clash with G.A.T.T., which forbids new prefer- 
ence systems (the overseas territories agreement may 
escape, since it is part of the procedure involved in 
establishing a customs union). Secondly, the agree- 
ment itself could be amended; that would be attrac- 
tive for Britain, but would be certainly opposed by 
France, well aware that she might not win a second 
battle on the issue; finally, Ghana, and Britain on 
behalf of the colonies, could come to agreements on 
individual commodities, opening the British market 
to some European produce in return for guarantees 
that a proportion of the European market would still 
use commodities from Ghana and the Colonies. 
France has already demonstrated, by including the 
overseas territories, that the Common Market Treaty 
is by no means the rigidly orthodox document 
socialists sometimes believe. it to be; agriculture is 
further proof. of the same thing. In short, Britain 
can make better arrangements for the Colonies and 
Ghana than the present situation would allow; but 
only if agriculture is thrown open to discussion, and 
only if we move rapidly. 
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Our Oldest Colony 


ERMUDA is a group of coral islands almost in 
the middle of the Atlantic. It is in no way con- 
nected economically or otherwise with the West 
Indies. It is a very small place about 21 miles from 
end to end and never more than two miles across. 
It has a population of about 40,000 of whom about 
32,000 are coloured; about 3,000 persons are of Por- 
tuguese descent. In 1954, the density per square mile 
of the resident civil population was 2,279, the birth 
rate was 27.5 per thousand and the death-rate 7.6. 
The Bermuda Government is greatly concerned 
about the increase in population because if there 
was a sudden slump in the tourist trade there would 
be no other form of employment to fall back on. 

The Government is in no sense democratic. It may 
be described as ‘government by a small business 
oligarchy.’ Bermuda, along with the Bahamas and, 
until recently, Barbados, has the old form of con- 
stitution of the settled colonies. That is to say, a 
Governor, appointed by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, who is nearly always, in the case of 
Bermuda, a retired general or admiral, represents the 
Crown and in normal times is expected to act like a 
constitutional monarch. The Legislative Council 
consists of three official members and eight unofficials 
appointed by the Governor in Council, who are 
Mostly prominent business men. The Council is 
supposed to advise the Government on legislation 
and initiate legislation which it thinks necessary. The 
House of Assembly consists of 36 elected members, 
four for each of the nine parishes. The qualification 
for voting is the holding of freehold property to the 
value of £60 or upwards. There is plural voting on 
a most lavish scale. Every person with the property 
qualifications gets four votes in his own parish, but 
he has also four votes in every other parish where he 
has a property qualification. There is one. case of a 
property-owner who gets 36 votes in nine parishes. 
He registers his wife and five sons as joint owners of 
these properties with himself and thus 252 votes can 
be exercised by one family. 

There are, at present, ten coloured representatives 
in the House of Assembly, who get elected by the 
system of ‘plumping.’ Prior to an election the 
coloured people have a meeting in the parish and 
agree to support one coloured candidate, and exercise 
only one vote. The white vote is usually distributed 
among four or five white candidates. 

The real Government of the country is vested in 
the Executive Council which consists of the ex-officio 
members, the Attorney General, the Colonial 
Treasurer, the Colonial Secretary and four non- 
official members appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The Executive Council is in no sense the 
equivalent of a cabinet. That is to say it does not 
depend on the backing of a majority in the House of 
Assembly. In theory, a united House of Assembly 
could show its displeasure at the character of the 
Executive Council by refusing to vote supplies, but 
this has not actually happened for at least a century. 
The non-official members are, in practice, represen- 
tatives of various businéss interests. Although, in 


theory, they are appointed by the Governor in 
Council, in practice, if one dies or resigns, his place 
is filled by the remaining non-official members agree- 
ing to propose someone to fill the vacancy. Thus 
the non-official members of the Executive Council are 
really appointed by a system of perpetual co-option. 
The civil administration is carried on by various 
Government Boards, such as the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Traffic Control Board, the Currency Control 
Board, the Board of Public Works, the Board of 
Health, etc. The chairmen of these boards and their 
members are the same people or their friends in 
various permutations and combinations. 


The Colour Question 


The House of Assembly is not representative of 
the whole population, but there is no great demand to 
alter the present system, in spite of its anomalies and 
abuses. The feeling among the white population is 
that if anything in the nature of democratic govern- 
ment were introduced it would inevitably mean, 
owing to the excess of coloured people over whites 
in the colony, that in a comparatively short time 
political power would become vested in the coloured 
majority. . 

Certain departments of the civil service are, in 
practice, reserved for white people exclusively. There 
is no law in regard to the exclusion of coloured 
people, and when a vacancy occurs it has to be 
advertised. But the appointment rests solely with the 
Governor in Council. There is no open competition 
in the sense of public open examination, in fact, there 
is not even a qualifying educational examination, and 
the position is similar to what it was in England up 
to the publication of the Northcote Trevelyan Report 
in 1854. White people will work alongside coloured 
people, but they resent working under the control 
of a coloured person. Therefore, if a department is 
opened to coloured applicants, the head of the 
department must be a white person. Coloured people 
are paid considerably less than whites occupying 
similar positions. The civil service in Bermuda is 
badly paid, and there is a constant trickle of resigna- 
tions, and it is very difficult to fill vacancies for minor 
and unestablished posts such as postmen and clerks. 

There is segregation in the schools and the 
coloured men and women teachers are paid con- 
siderably less than white teachers. On the other hand 
they have much inferior qualifications and a female 
coloured teacher earns less than a domestic servant. 

The attitude of the Government—meaning the 
non-official members of the Executive Council—is that 
they know what is best for Bermuda, namely what 
is best for themselves, and are determined to maintain 
the status quo. They point out that there is no unem- 
ployment in Bermuda and wages are high, Bermuda, 
throughout its history, has never asked for a penny 
of assistance from the Home Government, it has no 
public debt and a large surplus reserve. All of this 
is true. But there is no income tax and no death 
duties. The business community, as such, pay prac- 


tically nothing towards the upkeep of the country, 
and a person who has made a large fortune in 
Bermuda is free to pass it on to his family without 
having one penny deducted. Consequently, there is no 
money for social benefits, no health service, no old 
age pensions or workmen’s compensation. Nearly 
all the money required for the public services is paid 
by duties imposed on imports and practically every- 
thing has to be imported. The cost of living is, there- 
fore, extremely high and expenditure is cut on all 
services including proper accommodation for the civil 
service. The Magistrates’ Court in Hamilton, for 
example, is a filthy small room in the police station. 
It has no witness rooms and the lockup cells are just 
at the rear of the court. The majority of the various 
government departments are housed in empty shops 
and private houses. The conditions in the Post 
Office are appalling. Some hundred persons are 
employed and there is no lavatory accommodation 
for either male or female staff. The Hamilton prison 
is another public scandal. It was due for demolition 
in 1912 and numerous experts have been brought out 
from England to give advice, but nothing has been 
done. The mental hospital is a similar scandal, where 
patients are so overcrowded that they have to sleep 
in the corridors. 

The Government realises that the present system 
cannot last for ever, and that they are fighting a rear- 
guard action. If anything happened to the tourist 
trade and there was consequent widespread unem- 
ployment, changes would be demanded. That would 
result in the introduction of democratic reforms. 


BAHAMAS CONSTITUTION 


"THE right-wing white group in control of the 
House of Assembly in the Bahamas has, not un- 
expectedly, made a move towards ‘a South African 
solution.” In the last few days of April a Select 
Committee of the House composed of three extreme 
right-wing whites, one ‘independent,’ who is basic- 
ally sympathetic to the right wing, and one member 
of the Progressive Liberal Party (since expelled from 
the party) brought in an interim report on con- 
stitutional changes to (i) provide a reconstructed 
Executive Council, composed of the usual three ex- 
officios and six members of either the House or 
Legislative Council elected by the House, removable 
by a simple majority of the House; (ii) provide for 
the appointment of the members of the public boards 
by the Governor on the advice of the Executive 
Council. It appears that the Committee reported 
prematurely from the right-wing point of view and 
that there is some opposition within their own camp 
to any constitutional reform. However, the ruling 
clique decided to press on and forced adoption of the 
report through the House over the objections of all 
coloured members.. The Legislative Council which 
had not been consulted by the House bitterly 
attacked the recommendations as conducive to 
dictatorship and by a unanimous vote called for no 
constitutional change at the present time, particu- 
larly in the absence of any mandate from the voters. 
The views of both chambers have been forwarded to 
the Colonial Office. The weekly Herald (Progres- 


sive Liberal Party) has strongly criticised the pro- 
posals, arguing that adult suffrage must come first: 
the daily Tribune (Bahamas Democratic League) has 
taken a line against any weakening of the British- 
Colonial Office link whilst saying that such a major 
change would require adult -suffrage and a general 
election. Both parties have registered their protests 
with the Governor for transmission to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

Should the Colonial Office accede to the request 
and amend the Letters Patent, it is likely that things 
would get worse where civil liberties are concerned, 
although economic development through tourism 
would continue much as ever, and the same 
limited sums now expended on public health, 
education, etc., would continue. Inequalities in the 
franchise would remain and might even be increased 
through devices such as the company vote; only the 
most blatant ‘Uncle Tom’ Negroes would be 
appointed to public boards, and electoral corruption 
would reach new heights. But I very much doubt 
whether even the present Secretary of State would 
give the House what it wants, particularly after the 
treatment of Mr. Kennedy of the Colonial Office 
during his recent visit which had a very Welenskyean 
ring to it, and the way in which the House has 
delayed reforms of labour legislation suggested by 
visiting officials. 


Time for Reform 


However, some good could come from the Com- 
mittee request. It is the first time in living memory 
that profane hands have been laid on the Constitution 
at all, even though the opening line of the report is 
merely, ‘Your Committee are of the opinion that 
the present constitution of the Colony, while very 
well suited to the needs of the Bahamas in the more 
leisurely days of the past, can no longer be con- 
sidered to be gperating efficiently.” Now that the 
House has conceded that there is scope for change, 
a vigorously pushed campaign for wholesale reform 
by the Colonial Office would have added momentum. 
It is likely that the House would back down rather 
than accept adult suffrage and that deadlock would 
result, but the position of a Labour Secretary of 
State wanting to implement the policy of adult 
suffrage in all colonies would be much stronger for 
the battle having been joined earlier, and the fact 
that a Conservative Government had started the 
reform might make it more acceptable to middle- 
class white and coloured Bahamians. 

The one thing that I would emphasise, for it seems 
to have been forgotten in discussions in the 
Bahamian press, is the need for equal constituencies 
as well as adult suffrage. Adult suffrage in the pre- 
sent distribution of seats will still leave enough small, 
easily corrupted Out Island rotten boroughs to keep 
the right-wing white group in control of the House. 
Active politicians in the Bahamas may find it im- 
politic to speak of altering a distribution which most 
of the existing constituencies welcome, but I think 
most of them do not grasp the point, or fear that it 
will benefit only the Progressive Liberal Party— 
which is probably true. 69 


An African View 


NYASALAND AND THE FEDERATION 


By M. W. KANYAMA CHIUME, M.L.C. 


T is to be welcoméd that the Labour Party has 

started discussions on the future of Nyasaland 
and Northern Rhodesia in the imposed Central 
African Federation. This has been done through 
articles in the July issue of VENTURE, one by Sir L. 
Ungoed-Thomas, Q.C., M.P. and John Hatch, and 
the other by the Rt. Hon. A. J. Creech Jones, M.P. 
A better analysis of our problems which offers a 
solution very close to ours, Can Federation Work 
in Rhodesia, by the Rt. Hon. John Dugdale, M.P., 
appeared in New Commonwealth of 21st January. 

To begin with, it is important that misconceptions 
which are usually held even by our friends and 
sympathisers abroad should be corrected. It is 
appreciated that the Labour Party is more sym- 
pathetically disposed than the Tory Party towards the 
colonial oppressed people; nevertheless, it cannot 
appreciate the gravity of the issues at stake to the 
same extent as we Africans who are directly con- 
cerned. It is we who, because we ask for recognition 
as individuals and are striving for freedom, are being 
labelled ‘ uncivilised’ and ‘irresponsible’, it is we, 
including the Members of Legislative Council, whom 
the police are harrying throughout the Protectorate 
and who are being used as a source of cheap labour. 


The Multi-Racial Label 


Our friends of the Labour Party must know that 
we cannot be persuaded that there is a future for us 


‘in the federation. Sir. L. Ungoed-Thomas and Mr. 


John Hatch are right when they say that ‘ Africans 
look to Labour’ but the Labour Party’s attitude to 
the federation is not the be-all and the end-all of our 
struggle for freedom. The two articles in Venture 
make careless use of certain terms. One of these 
is ‘ multi-racial society’. What do our friends of the 
Labour Party mean by this term? The population of 
Nyasaland is 2.6 million Africans, 7,000 Europeans 
and about 7,000 Asians. The population of Uganda 
is about 54 million Africans, 7,000 Europeans and 
50,000 Asians. L.e., the percentage of Europeans in 
Nyasaland is about 0.2 per cent and of Asians the 
same, while in Uganda the figures are 0.15 per cent 
and 1 per cent. Yet Uganda is called a primarily 
African country and Nyasaland a ‘ multi-racial’ 
country. Would it be accepted that the presence of 
some 40,000 non-British people in Great Britain 
makes the United Kingdom a multi-racial country? 

Sir L. Ungoed-Thomas and Mr. John Hatch call 
our demand for secession from a federation into 
which we were forced ‘unrealistic,’ but then they 
add, in the same paragraph, that it would be possible 
if ‘the Federation were to be involved in an extreme 
crisis.’ This statement seems to me to reveal not 
only the contractions inherent in an attempt to 
rationalise a bad scheme, but also a lack of principle. 
If Labour knows that the'Central African Federation 
scheme is bad and in its first four years has been 


drifting into a form of apartheid, why wait for a crisis 
before secession can be considered? Surely this is 
the time for re-thinking, if not by Britain as a whole, 
at least by organised Labour. 


If Labour believes that the Federation scheme is 
bad it must help to undo it and not wait for a crisis 
to force that solution. To label our stand ‘ unrealis- 
tic’ implies some serious misconceptions. The 
African wants to manage and mould his own destiny 
and he cannot do that when his future is in the hands 
of settlers many of whom come from South Africa. 


No reference was made in these articles to the fact 
that when the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Alan Lennox- 
Boyd, was in Central Africa the demand for secession 
and closer ties with Tanganyika and Uganda was 
made not only by the Nyasaland African Congress 
and M.L.C.’s, but also by the Chiefs and Councillors 
through the memoranda of the Provincial Councils. 
The advantages of a closer association with Tan- 
ganyika and Uganda are many and varied. In the 
first place, there would be little chance of apartheid 
creeping in, for both countries, like Nyasaland, are 
African states. Then there would be the advantage 
of integrated communications which would be 
enhanced by the construction of the proposed rail- 
way line from Mtwara in Tanganyika to Lake Nyasa; 
at the moment, Nyasaland depends upon Beira, in a 
foreign country, as its outlet to the world. The 
educational advantages would be innumerable; suf- 
fice it to mention the opportunities for Nyasaland 
Africans at the liberal Makerere College, the pro- 
posed Tanganyika University. College and the East 
African Royal Technical College, even though the 
last is situated in Nairobi. The advantages of pool- 
ing the economic resources of these three similar 
countries would be enormous; indeed, Nyasaland has 
always been, even in geography, part of East Africa. 

The Conservative Government in the U.K. despite 
the guarantees given by Lord Chandos, is making 
concessions to the Federal Government and has 
approved a restriction of the franchise to so-called 
‘civilised ’ men, with the settlers as the yardstick of 
the term and at the same time the judge and jury. 
While the words of ministers remain quotable from 
the Hansards of Legislatures, ministers come and go 
and nobody remains bound by what they said, as the 
Conservative Government is clearly demonstrating. 


What the Africans of Nyasaland want is a clear 
statement that our country will be declared an 
African state on the lines of Uganda and that it 
will be developed as a democratic self-governing 
country in which minorities will be safeguarded. It 
is clear that the objective of establishing a democratic 
society in Nyasaland in which the concept of the 
* individual’ will prevail over that of ‘race’ cannot 
be realised when the fate of our country is in the 
hands .of settlers in Salisbury, That is why we are 
realistic in demanding sécéssion from the federation: 


Guide to Books 


The Development of Political Parties in Nigeria 


By Nnamdi Azikiwe (Office of the Commissioner in 
the U.K. for Eastern Nigeria, 2s.) 


Lagos appears to have supported political rivalry 
between nationalistic parties for over 30 years. To 
date, no one has published an authoritative history 
of Nigerian nationalism, although an American 
political scientist, James Coleman, has produced an 
invaluable thesis on the subject for Harvard Univer- 
sity. During the recess of this year’s constitutional 
conference, Dr. Azikiwe, Premier of Eastern Nigeria, 
surveyed the growth of Nigerian parties in an address 
delivered under the auspices of the Oxford University 
West African Students’ Union. Readers may be 
Surprised to learn that Herbert Macaulay’s redoubt- 
able Nigerian National Democratic Party was chal- 
lenged at an early stage by the Nigerian People’s 
Union. Dr. Azikiwe observed: ‘The policy of the 
People’s Union may be said to be conservative, com- 
pared to the N.N.D.P. whose policy was radical. The 
political status quo was regarded as ideal by the 
People’s Union and any changes were to be gradual.’ 

Thereafter, Nigeria’s intellectual minority culti- 
vated the habit of political organisation, and we are 
given flashes of the various evanescent groups which 

embodied the nationalist spirit between 1923 and 
1942. These pressure-type, embryonic parties evolved 
through cycles of expansion, combination, separation 
and decline or inclusion within wider nationalist 
circles. Organisational impetus was provided by the 
Nigeria Youth Movement, which vanquished the 
Democratic Party in the Lagos election in 1938. The 
discussion is provocative and indicates an area of 
research. Did the Youth Movement founder on a 
tribal issue in 1940, as suggested, or did it remain a 
potent machine until the controversy over the con- 
stitutional position of Lagos in 1951? What was its 
policy with respect to the Milverton constitution of 
1947? What was its relation to the ad-hoc National 
Emergency Committee in 1950? 

There is an enlightening passage about the events 
leading up the * Ojokoro rally’ of 1943, an attempt 
to bridge the gap between the Youth Movement and 
the Nigeria Reconstruction Group. The quest for 
a national front was not successful until the forma- 
tion of the National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons in 1944. But conciliation of the rival ele- 
ments was never more than partial and the emergence 
of a full-fledged opposition party seems to have been 
inevitable. In light of this background it would be 
instructive to examine the basis of party harmony in 
1950 and again in 1953 when the N.C.N.C. and the 
Action Group were temporarily reconciled. 

Dr. Azikiwe’s approach to the study of political 
parties reveals his connection with the American 
school of political science. He sees the party as an 
expression of the citizen’s will rather than a creature 
of social anatomy. History is never objective; 
many who welcome the appearance of this essay will 
find points of disagreement. It would have been 
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impolitic to discuss certain topics at the time of 
delivery. Yet, a comment on the ‘ Zikist’ movement 
might have been exciting. The essay will serve to 
awaken interest in the traditions of the Nigerian 
political parties. It may stimulate others to add fuel 
to the fires of modern Nigerian history. 


Richard L. Skiar 


Jamaica, Land of Wood and Water 


By Fernando Henriques (Macgibbon and Kee, 25s.) 
Over the past century, Jamaica has lacked some- 
thing less tangible, and in many ways more impor- 
tant, than social security, money and work. It has 
lacked the skill of gifted writers—men. of honesty 
and judgment who could help to right the wrongs 
of the bowdlerised history books, and present to the 
rest of the world the Jamaica which few but its own 
people really know. 
_ For this island in the sun has many faces. There 
is the cricket-playing, calypso-singing Jamaica; and 
there. is the Jamaica of which no British government 
has ever been sufficiently conscious, where the poor 
are so poor that they never even dare to dream of 
escape by emigration. Then there is that vast sub- 
stance of Jamaica which Dr. Henriques sets out to 
describe—the working-class community for whom 
the whole pattern of modern living was shaped in the 
brutal days of slavery. 

Dr. Henriques, himself a Jamaican, does valuable 
propaganda for his countrymen by explaining how 
the current national attitude to religion, sex and 
family life has immediate roots in the stud-farm 
methods of the early English planters. With slave 
emancipation only just over a century past, it is un- 
derstandable that encouraged, indiscriminate breed- 
ing should have developed into the current practice 
of ‘faithful concubinage’ or of men running ‘twin 
households’; and that suppressed tribal religion 
should have blossomed into half-Christian, half- 
witchcraft cults. 

Dr. Henriques’s chapter on the colour question— 
which in theory does not exist but which in practice 
influences almost every West Indian’s attitude to- 
wards his fellows—is brilliant and sensitive. It 
would be hard to find a more understanding explana- 
tion of West Indians’ pathetic, inborn desire to ‘lift 
the colour’ by mating with partners of that lighter 
strain which they pretend to despise. 

But I regret having had to plough through nearly 
half the book before I really came to Dr. Henriques. 
His early chapters concern the development of 
slavery, told by the repetitious stringing together of 
old documents. One report, to a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, occupies nearly twenty 
pages: another fourteen and a half. Like Hamlet, 
Dr. Henriques’s history is full of quotations. 

I would have been far happier if he had used some 
of that space to write from his own knowledge of 
Jamaica’s colourful, unrecorded folk-lore, of the 
working-class attitude towards self-government and 
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trade unionism, or merely to describe that painfully 
beautiful country of his. There are, as I said, too 
few Jamaicans with Dr. Henriques’s ability to express 
his native knowledge. A pity he feels the need to 
borrow other men’s words. 

Joyce Egginton 


The British Commonwealth 
By Frank H. Underhill (Cambridge Univ. Press. 15s.) 

The interest of these lectures, which have been 
published under the auspices of the U.S. Duke 
University Commonwealth Studies Centre, is that 
they were given by a Canadian Professor of History. 
The role of Canada in the evolution of the Common- 
wealth is rightly stressed, since Canada was the first 
British colony to be started on the road to independ- 
ence through the implementation of the famous 
Durham Report of 1839. We are reminded that it 
was Canada who fought every attempt by Britain and 
later by New Zealand to set up a regular constitu- 
tional system of government for the Dominions as 
a whole. And it is Canada who believes that ‘all 
roads in the Commonwealth Jead to Washington ’ 
and accepts that the United States has supplanted 
Britain as leader and, since the Commonwealth can- 
not defend itself by its own power, the members must 
form alliances with the United States both jointly and 
individually. 

This is true of Australia and New Zealand who 
have joined the Anzus Pact with the U.S. and refused 
to admit Britain. It is true of Canada which is more 
closely linked with the U.S. in her economic, political 
and military activity than any other member of the 
Commonwealth. South Africa looks to the U.S. for 
capital and for the combating of communism in 
Africa. Professor Underhill is also right in stressing 
that because ‘Britain has been the accepted leader 
of the Empire-Commonwealth for so long she tends 
to assume that she can continue to take this position 
of leadership for granted. But the hard fact is that 
her position of leadership has now to be earned anew 
every day.’ 

The lecturer does not give sufficient weight to the 
attitude of the non-white members. His arguments 
do not explain why India remains in the Common- 
wealth though she stays outside the Baghdad Pact 
and Seato and will form no military alliance with the 
U.S. or Britain. 
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The Commonwealth js changing through the in- 
creasing number of Asian and African members. The 
common inheritance of British ideas of democracy 
and justice, the value of what is good in British 
culture, the insistence on racial equality and economic 
aid to the poorer members of the Commonwealth, 
will determine to what extent Britain will retain the 


leadership. Hilda Selwyn-Clarke 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Ghana: The Autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah 
(Nelson, 21s.). The political history of Ghana’s 
struggle to independence, as told from the inside 
by Kwame Nkrumah himself, is a fascinating docu- 
ment. Nkrumah emerges as an attractive person- 
ality, sympathetic, humorous, modest as well as 
single-minded and immensely hard working. But 
the final assessment of his character and achieve- 
ments must depend on the way in which he meets 
the much harder problems of independence and 
democracy, and it can only be hoped that recent 
events are not the beginning of a pattern. 


The Duke of Edinburgh’s Study Conference 
(Oxford University Press, 2 vols., 42s. per set). This 
is a full report of the study conference on the human 
problems of industrial communities in the Common- 
wealth, held at Oxford in July, 1956. It gives alk 
the addresses, reports of study groups and back- 
ground papers. East, West and Central Africa and 
the Caribbean were among the areas discussed in 
relation to the impact of industrialisation. 


Co-operation in Other Lands—I (From Education 
Dept., Stanford Hall, Nr. Loughborough, 10d. by 
post). This study guide recently published by the Co- 
operative Union shows the diversity of possible 
applications of the Co-operative idea. It takes 
examples from various countries, mainly European— 
workers’ self-government in France, thrift and credit 
in Germany and India, co-operative farming in Italy 
and so on. Anyone interested in what co-operative 
development could mean for the colonies will find 
stimulating information in this pamphlet’s 75 pages. 

The Malta Directory and Trade Index 1957 
(Malta Publicity Services, Ltd., 25s. 6d.). This is the 
second edition of a handbook which contains general 
and commercial information about Malta. It in- 
cludes an account of each of the main industries, a 
tourist supplement and professional list. 
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